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ing 24 hours a 


day. 
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to Abolish Waste 


Dr. Blank’s light bill seemed too 
high. He complained about it. But 
the records showed he had used the 


Electricity. What could be the 
matter? 


The P G and E man investigated. 
Daily statements were taken as a 
check on the doctor's meter. They 
showed a light must be burning 
somewhere. Then, the search for 
the waste began. It was found. 


A porch light had been burning 
24 hours a day. It has an amber- 
colored bulb and wasn’t noticed in 
the daylight. A defective switch 
had allowed it to burn. 
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Jouthern California Architects 


Walker and Eisen, Business and Residence Architects 


By HARRIS ALLEN 


Apparently it is next to impossible for Los 
Angeles architects to avoid doing residences. 
The people keep coming, and they simply 
have to be housed. Of course, when you come 
down to it, that is really the ultimate object 
of all the banks and stores and offices—to 
produce the money to build the homes, and 
keep them going. 

So when one hears of a firm like Walker 
and Eisen as turning out a number of excel- 


lent business buildings, he need not be sur- 
prised to find this well lined architectural 
nest containing also a number of what are, ap- 
parently, residence cuckoos. 

There can be traced a family resemblance 
between all the fledglings, however; one must 
not jump at conclusions.. One of the parent 
birds may have done a good deal of traveling. 
Be that as it may, through the divergence of 
type run certain salient characteristics more 
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VEASEY STORE BUILDING 


WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 


or less recognizable; a careful observer will 
need no Abrams blood test to determine con- 
sanguinity here. 


The first general trait one notices is a weak- 
ness for strength, if I may put it in Irish 
fashion. All these designs are marked by a 
solidity, an emphasis of mass, which carries 
the conviction of good construction. Occa- 
sionally this is over-emphasized. It does not 
go so far that it can be called brutal or gauche, 
but it is somewhat harsh, perhaps. A far bet- 


ter quality than thinness, meagreness or fussi- 
ness. 


There goes with this sturdiness, quite 
naturally, a structural feeling which shows 


RESIDENCE OF MR. R. H. DOUGLAS 
ALPINE DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


itself, if not always in symmetry, certainly in 
consistency and in logical arrangement of 
openings and other elements of design. 


Another trait in common is a noticeable 
tendency to horizontal lines. In fact, this 
might be extended to show a fondness for 
straight lines generally; for there is a sparing 
use of the curve and a daring use of the 
straight. 


And in both domestic and commercial com- 
positions, one finds predominating Spanish in- 
fluence, not of the flamboyant type, but rather 
of the class so common in Spain, which com- 
bines extreme simplicity, vigor and good pro- 
portion, and achieves distinction. 


The house for Mr. N, S. Stephens has an 


interesting entrance, more _ picturesquely 
treated than most of the houses, and a patio 
with a decided Mexican character. Mr. 
Scott’s residence is more formal and dignified. 
The lines of belt course and cornice are ac- 
centuated by the solid, dark shutters; Walker 
and Eisen use shutters as essential parts in 
many of their designs. The end elevation of 
this house is a nice bit of composition, well 
proportioned. 


The house for Mr. R. H. Douglas might 
be one of our early small Missions, given some 
weather stains and a more overhanging roof. 
It has the same charm of direct simplicity. 
Mr. Douglas, by the way, is responsible for 
many of the well rendered drawings of this 
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THEATRE AT ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


firm—drawings with a remarkable freedom 
and sureness of touch. The chiaroscuro in the 
sketch of the Sawtelle Gas Company build- 
ing is worth special comment. 


There is much of interest in each one of 
the other houses shown; those for Messrs. 
John and Thomas Cooper are particularly 
promising. There is good “body” to those de- 
signs; bones, blood and meat. You will find 
no finicky, la-de-da detail, no lady-like archi- 
tecture here. This is he-man stuff. A few 
minor things might stand more study. I 
don’t like the high stilted arches over the 
Warren house door, for instance; and the 
tower in Mr. Eisen’s own house might well be 
broadened to tie the two wings more together. 
The Oakman facade is a somewhat over-used 
motif, but they have given to the courtyard 
an original and interesting touch, nor does it 
appear forced. 


The business buildings shown are but a 
small sample of the firm’s output in this line. 
They are without exception vigorous, sane, 
well designed and well fitted to their purposes. 
The banks are naturally the most conven- 
tional. The San Gabriel Postoffice is a re- 
markably effective piece of repressed realism. 
There is nothing stereotyped and yet nothing 
stagy about it (for all that it would make a 
successful piece of stage scenery) and it ap- 
pears solid enough for its official responsibili- 
ties. 





WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 


The Gas Company buildings are both good 
pieces of design, even if the Santa Monica of- 
fice does look like a Carnegie Library. After 
all, they are both for illuminating purposes. 
The Sawtelle office is a sheer idea, frozen into 
form. It is flawless of its type. 

The two stores shown are so far ahead of 
the average store of that size that they will 
shine out like a good deed in this naughty 
world. Besides filling the practical require- 
ments of light, space and so on, their attrac- 
tive and well-studied design will have its due 
advertising value. Why do not more business 
men realize this when they build stores? 





AMERICAN MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 
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THE GARDEN 


CHARACTER STUDY IN TREES 
By WILLA CLAIR CLOYS 
Given Before the Garden Club of Alameda County 


Each problem presented to the Landscape 
Architect must be solved from the standpoint 
of a landscape painter, however, disguised 
and involved it may be in the vestments of busi- 
ness and utility. The area to be developed is 
the foreground; the middle distance and back- 
ground embraces all that the eye beholds, 
from horizon to horizon. Just how much or 
how little detail shall be admitted into this 
background and middle distance and what 
the character and outline of the horizon line 
shall be is just as deep a question of design 
as is the development of the foreground. 

You may have read in books on landscape 
gardening that, whereas the painter presents 
his vision by means of tractable pigments, the 
landscape architect works with the ever- 
changing, erratic, capricious material of 
growing plants. The result, at first impulse, 
would seem a gamble; but if one gets behind 
the limitations of the material at hand, and 
faces the problem, as he must, from the stand- 
point of pure design, one sees that in reality 
both painter and gardener are dealing with 
the relative value of masses,—dark masses 
against lighter areas,—and nothing else. The 
size, shape and location of the masses, whether 
they be shrubbery, trees, sweeps of lawn, 
architectural features, or dashes of singing 
color must be studied from this standpoint, 
and their individuality merged into their mass- 
ing value. It is right at this point that the 
landscape architect ceases to be an horticul- 
turist and becomes an artist. 

So much for theory. When it comes to 
practice it resolves itself into this: How well 
do you know your plant? ‘Take trees for in- 
stance, since they so largely compose our back- 
grounds and determine our horizon lines; you 
all are familiar enough with the Oak and the 
Lombardy Poplar to see that they would have 
very different mass values; but aside from the 
form or outline, are you familiar enough with 
even these species to state wherein their dif- 
ferences in value lie? 

The question of form is the most evident 
source of variation, and granting that no two 
individual trees are alike, they may be roughly 
classified as either round-headed, pyramidal 
or oblong, spiry-topped, or drooping. This 
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systematic variation in) outline is influenced 
primarily by the angle direction of the 
branches. There are several Deodar Cedars 
on the grounds here, excellent examples of 
spiry-topped trees, and you will note how in- 
evitably the form is determined by the straight 
leading trunk and the horizontal whorls of 
tapering branches. 

In the pyramidal Lombardy Poplar the 
branches are abruptly ascending; and in the 
round-headed trees, by far the most prevalent 
form, the branching system takes off at about 
45 degrees and is intricately spreading. ‘This 
latter point illustrates a secondary influence in 
determining form, that of the number and 
size of the subdivisions in the branching 
system. 

Taking “form” to mean the size, contour 
and character of the surface of a tree as 
determined by the number and disposition of 
its branches, we have a key to first knowledge 
of the massing value of our material. But at 
once there is felt, even as to trees of the same 
form, a more subtle difference of effect similar 
to the differences of expression on human faces. 
The round-headed Oak, with its numerous 
breaks in the surface of its foliage, catching 
the light or providing deep shadows, presents 
a softer, more interesting, texture of its mass 
than the very regular, round, solid-looking 
Horse Chestnut or the bristling Pine. 

This matter of texture in trees and shrub- 
bery, depending as it does on the character 
of the masses of foliage.as determined by the 
manner of growth, the profusion, shape, tis- 
sue, and disposition of its leaves, calls for an 
intimate knowledge of each species. Texture 
is of as much importance in considering the 
appropriateness and harmony of a mass plant- 
ing as is the choice of material for a costume. 

Leaves may be large, or small, smooth or 
rough, leathery or thin, simple in outline or 
toothed or lobed; they may be stiff or pliant 
in tissue, shiny of surface or dull or velvety; 
they may be numerous or comparatively few, 
clustered or scattered, held erect or ho- 
rizontally, rigidly or in a drooping manner. 
A variation in any one of these characteristics 
greatly alters the general aspect of the foliage 
en mass. A tree is sturdy-looking or graceful 
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chiefly by reason of its form; but such varie- 

ties of sturdiness as may be expressed by the 
words severity, sombreness, majesty, and such 
varieties of grace as may be expressed by 
fragility, delicacy, lightness, — arise very 

largely from the texture of the foliage. 

Color is more or less affected by texture. 
Green will seem darker if the head of the tree 
is massive and dense rather than feathery and 
light. Greens may vary to blueish, grayish 
or yellowish, but the tone or value is inti- 
mately connected with texture. Shiny-sur- 
faced leaves give tone quite unlike that pro- 
duced by dull or wooly texture. Trees whose 
leaves are quivering w ith every passing breeze 
are more vivid in tone than are those whose 
leaves are rigid and stiff. Many trees like 
the Silver Maple and the Silver Poplar have 
a contrasting color on the under side of the 
leaves. This should by no means be ignored 
in considering these trees for massing, for the 
general effect in restless and disturbing. 

Trees differing in color, form or texture to 
such an extreme as to be peculiar or eccentric 
such as fastigiate, weeping, purple-leaved or 
varigated, should be used only as specimen 
plants, accents or contrasts, and used spar- 
ingly. Trees with comparatively small leaves, 
regularly and thickly distributed over the 
branches have a uniform texture and give a 
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TREES 
PEBBLE 


BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

quiet restful effect. ‘These may be used i 
larger masses and are good for blending vary- 
ing groups. 

Spiry-topped trees such as Redwoods, 
Cedars, Spruce, Fir, Larch and many Pines, 
have the needle-like foliage arranged in 
parallel or drooping tufts. Being mostly con- 
ifers and evergreen, their color tone is gen- 
erally darker than that of deciduous and broad 
leaved evergreens. ‘The whole effect is so 
sombre, wild, aggressive and picturesque that 
they are seldom happily used in masses except 
in the ruggedest mountain country. They have 
their value in grouping, however, in giving 
snap and spirit by contrast with the generally 
undulating, billowy contours of the round- 
headed trees. A too profuse scattering among 
round-headed groups defeats this purpose of 
contrast and presents confusion instead. 

Weeping Willows, Birches, Mulberry, 
Elms and other pendant trees defeat reason 
for being when grouped either with them- 
selves or with other trees. Their interest lies 
not in the shape of the top but in the lines of 
the small branches. In grouping, this would 
be concealed by their neighbors. If they must 
be used, remember that they are elegant rather 
than noble, ornate rather than inspiring, 
highly civilized rather than sublime. They 
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EDITORIAL 


The architectural profession is becoming 
daily more convinced of the necessity for pub-. 
licity work. ‘Public information” is the pre- 
ferred name, and that under which national 
and local committees have now been ap- 
pointed. The general unfamiliarity of the 
public with the reasons for distinction be- 
tween good and bad architecture, and with the 
real functions of architects, has until recently 
been accepted as a necessary evil; something 
to accept with resignation, like “earthquakes, 
strikes, and other acts of God”, as our old 
‘building contracts quaintly put it. 

Perhaps the principal sign of a new spirit in 
the profession is its changing attitude in this 
respect. The Amercan Institute of Architects 
is indefinitely committed to a policy of educa- 
tional publicity, and its national officers are 
actively working to secure the systematic pub- 
lication of articles, throughout the country, 
which explain in various ways the need for 
architecture and architects and the real mean- 
ing of these terms. 

As to individual publicity, the Institute has 
moved more slowly. It is not easy to preserve 
the difference between a profession and busi- 
ness by drawing a sharp dividing line. The 
convention is still unshaken, and for public 
good should always exist, that architecture 
must never become a purely money-making 
proposition. Not only the art element of the 
industry, but also the sense of obligation for 
public welfare should suffer. What the Insti- 
tue has done, has been to remove some of the 
restrictions as to what might be called “adver- 
tising’”’ and leave it up to the good sense and 
judgment of the individual architect to de- 
termine how he shall acquaint the public with 
his ability and his experience. 

This has been done, without losing dignity, 
in several ways; by building sign boards, by 
professional “cards” in publications, by archi- 
tectural exhibitions conducted in a proper 
manner, and by illustrated articles in the 
architectural press. And strong efforts are 
being made to prevent descriptions of any 
buildings being published without credit 
given to the architect. This is due to him 
fully as much as to the author of a book or the 
painter of a picture. 


The Building Review has aimed at a 
constructive policy in its architectural 
critiques. This policy is sometimes misunder- 
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stood by readers—especially architects—who 
believe that faults should be condemned as 
well as virtues praised. 


In matters of policy, The Building Review 
hopes that it will always have the courage of 
its convictions. It will express its disapproval 
of public or private policies that seem danger- 
ous or obnoxious. As to criticisms of build- 
ings, our mind goes along with Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, from whose article in 
the October Scribner’s, we quote: 


“Because I am enthusiastic about good 
things, and make no attempt to conceal it, I 
am frequently accused, much to my amuse- 
ment, of saluting: every new book with in- 
discriminate praise. There could hardly be 
a more inaccurate indictment. The majority 
of recent novels, some of which are seriously 
recommended by respectable reviewers, are in 
my own mind fairly divisible into two classes 
—sawdust and poison. It is bad enough to 
have to inhale these during the brief time 
they afflict us; why call public attention to 
them? I have no wish to advertise rubbish 
by attacking it. 

“By this restraint I know that I deprive 
many readers of real pleasure. For unless you 
are a family relation of the victim, you 
heartily enjoy the resounding thwack of the 
bludgeon—the slapstick in reviews is as pop- 
ular as the same implement in the motion 
pictures. It is down-right funny to see some- 
body else hit, and the harder the blow the 
funnier it is. But I am not sure that by cater- 
ing to this instinct, one performs any valuable 
service to the art of criticism, or helps to 
elevate public taste. 


“And I dislike controversy because it 
usually leads nowhither.” 


ACCIDENT TO T. PATTERSON ROSS 

The architectural profession and the build- 
ing industry in general are distressed over the 
unfortunate accident which happened to Mr. 
Ross. He was hit by a load of brick, falling 
down the elevator shaft in the new building 
for the Union League Club, San Francisco, 
of which he is architect. Mr. Ross is at a 
local hospital and his condition is very serious. 
His ability as an architect and his genial per- 
sonal qualities have given Mr. Ross a wide 


circle of friends who will regret his mis- 
fortune. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. 8S. W. SCOTT 
WINDSOR SQUARE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. R. 8S. DOUGLAS 
ALPINE DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS 
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WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. F. E. WARREN 
WINDSOR SQUARE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. THOMAS COOPER 
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CALIFORNIA BANK 
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SAN GABRIEL POST OFFICE 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 
WALKER & EISEN, ARCHITECTS 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CoO. 
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JAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


MON TALLY BULLETIN 


OFFICERS 
Geo. W. Kelham, President. 
Henry H. Myers, Vice-President. 


J. S. Fairweather, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEXT MEETING 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday evening, 
November 16th, at the Architectural Clubrooms, 77 
()’Farrell street, at 6:30 p. m. 

Matters to come up will be the establishment of an 
Educational Fund and the granting of broader authority 
to the Board of Directors, in accordance with Institute 
policy 

Dinner as usual. 


OCTOBER MEETING 
The meeting for October was the annually meeting 
and following is the minutes of the meeting, and the 
president’s and secretary’s yearly reports: 


MINUTES 


The annual meeting of the San Francisco Chapter 
of the A. I. A. was held on Thursday evening, October 
19th, 1922, in the Architectural Clubrooms, 77 O’Farrell 
street. The meeting was called to order by President 
Geo. A. Applegarth. 


The following members were present: Geo. A. Ap- 
plegarth, W. B. Faville, John Baur, John Bakewell, B. S. 
Hayne, John Norberg, S. Schnaittacher, Geo. B. Kelham, 
Harris Allen, Wm. Newman, L. M. Upton, E. H. Hilder- 
brand, W. H. Crim, J. S. Fairweather. 


MINUTES 


The minutes of meeting held on September 21st 
were read and approved. 


’ 


REPORT OF OFFICERS 
The president read his annual report, which was 
ordered received and placed on file. 
The secretary read the annual report of the board 
of directors and of the secretary-treasurer, both of which 
was ordered received and placed on file. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

The reports from standing cammittees were from 
Mr. Henry H. Myers, chairman of committee on legis- 
lation building laws, engineers council, contractors and 
zoning submitted a written report which was ordered re- 
ceived and placed on file. Mr. S. Schnaittacher, chairman 
of committee on competitions, submitted a report which 
was read and placed on file; also a report on “Practice” 
was submitted by Mr. Schnaittacher, which was read and 
ordered placed on file. Mr. E. Coxhead, chairman of com- 
mittee on education, submitted a report which was 
ordered received and placed on file. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The next in order of business being the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, the secretary was directed 
to cast the ballot for the regular nominees, whereupon 
the chair announced that the following had been elected 
to serve the Chapter for the ensuing year: President, 
Geo. W. Kelham; vice-president, Henry H. Myers; sec- 
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DIRECTORS 


Wm. Mooser, three years. 
J. H. Blohme, three years. 
A. J. Evers, two years. 
Harris Allen, two years. 
S. Schnaittacher, one year. 
Morris M. Bruce, one year. 


OTT 


retary-treasurer, J. S. Fairweather; directors, three years, 


Wm. Mooser and J. H. Blohme. 
NEW BUSINESS 


Mr. Kelham took the chair and gave a short talk as 
to his policy for the ensuing year. 

It was moved and seconded that the secretary write 
a note to T. Patterson Ross regretting his serious acci- 
dent while performing his duties. 

Mr. Wm. Newman gave a short talk 


On conditions 
as he found them in Europe. 


ADJOURNMENT 
There being no further business before the Chapter 
the meeting adjourned. 
J. S. FAIRWEATHER; 


Secretary. 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

During the past year the architectural profession has 
seen building conditions rapidly improving from the de- 
pression caused bv strikes and lockouts to comparatively 
great activity. This great improvement in the building 
conditions is undoubtedly due large to the American 
Plan, together with other natural economic causes. 


During this period the Chapter has had normal de- 
velopment in membership and has been honored by havy- 
ing one of its members, Mr. Faville, chosen as president 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

For the coming year continued support is urged for 
the American Plan, which has so helped to stablize con- 
ditions here and is restoring the confidence of eastern in- 
vestors in our city. 

Some work has been done towards organizing the 
Small House Service Bureau for this state and its accom- 
plishment could result in a great benefit to the public. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. A. APPLEGARTH. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
October 19, 1922. 
To the members of the San Francisco Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. 
Gentlemen: 
Your secretary and treasurer begs leave to report as 
follows for the fiscal year, ending September 30th, 1922. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Chapter has on its membership roll seventy-four 
Institute members, three honorary members, and fifty- 
two Chapter members, making a total of one hundred 
twenty-nine members. 


Three members were lost through death, Mr. A. J. 
Bryan of Chico, Mr. James F. Dunn, this city, and Mr. 
Clinton Ripley of Honolulu. 


Five were elected to Institute membership, Mr. Rus- 
sell Ray, Santa Barbara; Mr. Albert J. Evers and Mr. 
Geo. H. Howard, this city; J. W. Plachek, Berkeley, and 
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Three members were taken into the Chapter during 
the year, Mr. John E. Norberg, Mrs. B. S. Hayne 
Mr. W. R. Yelland. 

Messrs. Henry C. Smith, A. Coffey and Carl Werne: 
were dropped for nompayment of dues. 

Twelve members are delinquent in the payment of 
dues, amounting to $396.00. Nine members owe for the 
current year, amounting to $100.00, making the total 
amount due the Chapter to date, $496.00 


MEETINGS 
Eight meetings were held during the year with 
average attendance of twenty members. 


and 


an 


At the regular Chapter meeting September 2lst, a 
dinner was given in honor of Mr. W. B. Faville, the 
newly elected president of the American Institute of 
Architects. About fifty members and guests were pres 
ent and a very pleasant evening enjoyed by all. 

The financial statement of the Chapter is herewith 
appended 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Stenography and Bookkeeping $ 300.00 
Rent of Rooms, Architectural Club 300.00 
Stamps, Telegrams, etc. 42.84 
Office Supplies 39.45 
Chapter Dinners 31.66 
San Francisco Engineering Council 51.00 
Multigraphing 125.99 
American Institute of Architects, 55th Cony 223.34 
Building Review 109.00 
San Francisco Journal 50.00 
Cash on Hand 237.75 

$1,511.03 

RECEIPTS 

Balance on Hand, October Ist, 1922 $ 161.03 


Dues, October Ist, 1921 to September 30th, 1922 1,350.00 


$1. 11.03 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The regular meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, was held in the Archi- 
tectural Club Rooms, 77 O’Farrell street, Thursday even- 
ing, September 21, 1922. The meeting was called to order 
by the vice president, E. A. Coxhead. The following mem 
bers were present: A. J. Evers, W. J. Wilkinson, E. | 
Norberg, Jas. W. Plachek, L. M. Upton, —e E. Norberg, 
Be Patterson Ross, W. B. Faville, Harris Allen, Matthew 
O’Brien, Chester H. Miller, John Reid, Jr., Smith O’Brien, 
Geo. B. McDougall, Edw. G. Bolles, W m. Mooser, A. G. 
Headman, H. G. Simpson, Earle B. Bertz, Jas. T. Narbett, 
Howard E. Burnett, E. B. Hurt, Wm. C. Hays, B. S. 
Hayne, George W. Kelham, Ernest Coxhead, Henry 
H. Meyers, Ernest H. Hilderbrand, W. R. Yelland, Morris 
M. Bruce, Jas. W. Reid, J. W. Dolliver, J. J. Donovan, 
S. Schnaittacher, E. W. Cannon, J. S. Fairweather 

There were also a number of guests present 

The Legislation Committee reported progress and read 
a report on the Treement House Law, which was referred 
to the directors to act. 

The nominating committee made their report as follows: 
President, Geo. W. Kelham; vice president, Henry H 
Myers; secretary and treasurer, J. Stewart Fairweather; 
directors for three years, Wm. Mooser, J. H. Blohme 
Committee, John Bakewell, W. B. Faviile, Chas. P. Weeks, 
chairman. 

After the business meeting the evening was devoted to 
social entertainment in honor of W. B. Faville, the na- 
tional president. 

Ernest Coxhead presided and addresses were given by 
Harris Allen, John Reid, Jr., T. Patterson Ross, Jas. W. 
Reid, Arthur Matthews, Geo. McDougall and others. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned 

J. S. Fairweather, Secy 


WASHINGTON § STATE CHAPTER 


The October 5th meeting of the Chapter will be the 
first meeting of the fall season. 
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are the exhotics among tree forms and should 
be used only where their good taste is unques- 
tionable. 

Only the dignified, dependable round- 
headed tree is thoroughly pleasing for mass- 
ing in large quantities. This form includes all 
trees having on the whole a top or head com- 
paratively round, but permits of much variety 
in both surface and outline. This form em- 
braces most of our deciduous trees, Linden, 
Elm, Oak, Maple, Walnut, Liquidamber, 
Sycamore, Catalpa, Gingko, flowering fruit 
trees; and many broad-leaved evergreens such 
as our Coast Live Oak, Magnolia, many 
Acacias, Camphor, Laurel, in fact the choice 
of material is almost unlimited. In mass out- 
line they do violence to neither architectural 
pile nor domestic cottage, to the dome of the 
heavens, the roll of the hills, to the plains nor 
the prairie. They are as much at home in the 
grace and polished beauty of a highly culti- 
vated landscape as they are in a simple rural 
setting or in the grandeur and sublimity of 
Nature’s wood acres. 

The very comprehensiveness of the round- 
headed group makes it all the more important 
to study the individual species for nice distinc- 
tions of texture and color. Small leaves, 
especially if they are delicate and lacey and 
motile do more than even light color to give 
a tree the meant of fragility, grace or even 
feminity; while large simple leaves impart a 
bold, masculine air even in small trees like the 
Magnolia or Catalpa. One would never be 
tempted to call the biggest Willow or Honey 
Locust or Birch masculine. This very dif- 
ference in expression among round-headed 
trees calls for a grouping and blending to give 
satisfying, complete feeling to the mass. Too 
much gracefulness and lightness is apt to be 
thin and frothy; too much of the masculine 
material becomes heavy and lumpy. It is bet- 
ter to relieve a light, feathery tree against a 
group of more solid foliage. The reverse is 
not true, for the massive and uniform surfaces 
which make good backgrounds are less pleas- 
ing to the eye in the foreground. The Jap- 
anese have grasped a nice sense of the value of 
contrast in their rule of placing a fragile, de- 
pendent tree or shrub in close proximity with 
one of bold, dignified aspect. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than a double-flowering 
peach displayed against a stately pine or 
cedar. 

But this question of pleasing combinations 
leads into a whole new field of discussion, 
which must be left for another time. 
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LOS ANGELES BUILDING PERMITS 
OVER $10,000,000 PER MONTH 


By Morris M. RATHBUN 
Publicity Manager, Los Angeles Chamber of 


Commerce 


Los Angeles has increased 60 per cent in 
building records over last year, according to 
the last United States census report, whereas 
the average for the rest of the country is 46 
per cent increase over 1921. The city still 
holds third place in point of building activi- 
ties, coming next to New York and Chicago 
in value and number of new constructions. 
For this year the value of building amounts 
to over $10,000,000 on the average per month. 

Building figures are a leading straw to 
show which way the wind of prosperity is 
blowing. A perfect gale of business is in- 
dicated in Los Angeles thereby. The indus- 
trial output for 1921 exceeded $800,000,000 
and the figure for 1922 is going to pass this 
total. Since the beginning of the year, 350 
new concerns alone have been added. Every 
type of factory is represented—furniture mak- 
ing, garment and baby carriage manufac- 
tories, new oil refineries and lumber mills, 
paper factories, envelope and chemical plants, 
hardware and household utensil factories. 

The following list of community projects 
under way, or soon to be developed, speak for 
the tremendous force back of Los Angeles’ 
growth and the wide-awake civic spirit of its 
rapidly increasing residents: Biltmore Hotel, 
$7,000,000; public library, $2,000,000; cham- 
ber of commerce, $3,000,000; Union Pacific 
Terminal, with harbor improvements, $10,- 
000,000; Union Stock Yards, $10,000,000; 
telephone construction, $9,000,000; Pacific 
Electric subway, $2,800,000; gas and electric 
service extended, $8,000,000; for the street 
railroad, 150 new cars; new sewage system, 
$10,000,000; railway into San Juan Basin, 
$4,500,000; Coliseum, seating 78,000, $1,000,- 
000; new lumber and logging plants, $10,- 
000,000; hall of justice, $3,000,000; new 
schools, $17,000,000; Plaza Union Passenger 
Terminal, $16,000,000; Los Angeles County 
bridges and roads, $500,000; harbor improve- 
ments for the year of 1921, $5,000,000; county 
building improvements, $5,705,000; Bethle- 

(Concluded on page XVII) 
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SAN FRANCISCO SETS NEW 
CONSTRUCTION RECORD 


By W. S. INGRAM 
Director of Research, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce 


Construction work under way in San Fran- 
cisco today is roughly estimated in excess of 
$24,000,000. 

C. A. Day, industrial director of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, a close ob- 
server of progress, finds San Francisco is es- 
tablishing a record. 

Building permits issued from January | to 
September 1, totaled $35,000,000, the high- 
est mark in the history of the city. 

The activity embraces all lines of construc- 
tion for industrial, commercial and residential 
purposes. The air hammers of riveters re- 
sound as great shafts of steel are reared in 
skeletonizing a skyscraper. Great mixers pour 
forth their concrete, as this type of construc- 
tion is used in erecting a modern apartment. 
Hammers ring as workers put up frame work. 

Throughout the city it is a veritable bee 
hive of builders. The outlying districts show 
as great activity as the downtown sections, 
even though the outlay may not be as great. 

Chamber of Commerce records show that 
construction workers are not the only San 
Franciscans that are establishing records. 

Bank clearings for the month of August, 
totaled $623,000,000, a gain of $100,000,000 
over August, 1921. 

The upward trend continues in postoffice 
receipts with August aggregating $558,971. 
This is an increase of 18 per cent over August, 
1921, when the receipts were $471,380. Re- 
ceipts for the first eight months of the current 
year total $4,082,649, while the revenue for 
the corresponding period of 1921 was only 
$3,725,820. 

Record smashing activity also is shown in 
the real estate line. The real estate sales of 
1921, amounting to $80,863,796 were regarded 
as a banner year. As large as they were, a 
huge sum, they will be eclipsed by 1922 realty 
transactions. Available statistics on the first 
six months of 1922 show real estate operators 
consummated deals totaling $70,581,377, with 
every indication the same volume will con- 

(Concluded on page XVII) 
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BUILDING ACTIVITIES, SAN JOSE, 
CALIFORNIA 
By F. L. FOSTER 

Secretary, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


In San Jose during the year many 
costly mansions have been and are being built 
in residential sections and numerous cottages 
and bungalows ranging from $5,000 to $7,000 
each. Four new handsome apartment houses 
have been built and another is being begun. 
One of the largest fireproof hospital buildings 
on the Coast is nearing completion; Market 
street is being further improved by the con- 
struction of a large union auto stage depot 
building, a fireproof and a business block is 
going up on South Second street. Other im- 
provements that are assured and will soon be 
begun are St. Patrick’s Parochial School, 
$100,000; Postoffice addition, $25,000; Coun- 
ty Hospital additions, $100,000, and Scottish 
Rite Temple, $300,000. 
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SLATE 


AS A PERMANENT ROOFING 
MATERIAL 
By OLIVER BOWLES 
(Mineral Technologist, U. 
Mines) 


S. Bureau of 


During recent months the Bureau of Mines 
has conducted a detailed study of the slate 
industry with special reference to increased 
efficiency in its production, preparation and 
utilization. The results of these simvestiga- 
tions will be incorporated in a forthcoming 
bulletin. The purpose of this preliminary 
paper is three-fold. One object is to bring 
to the attention of slate producers certain 
modifications in manufacture and classifica- 
tion, which would encourage a wider use 
of slate. A second purpose is to direct the 
thought of roofers toward the importance 
of proper laying of slate, and the third ob- 
ject is to acquaint the general public with 
its enduring qualities. 

It may be of interest to the general reader 
to know that slate is originally formed from 
mud or soft clay carried down by streams 
and laid down in successive layers in deep 
water. The pressure of superimposed mate- 
rials gradually compresses the clay into a 
firm rock known as shale. In many places 
this shale was, during the succeeding ages, 
subjected to intense pressure and folding due 
to mountain-building forces within the 
earth. ‘This intense pressure, together with 
high temperature, changed the clay into other 
minerals such as mica, chlorite, and silica, 
which are very resistant to weathering, and 
also developed a very definite cleavage or 
splitting direction, which characterizes the 
rock as slate. It is this property which 
renders slate of value for roofing, for, by 
using a broad chisel and a wooden mallet, 
a slate worker can readily split it into thin 
sheets, which are trimmed into rectangles of 
various sizes. 

Slates should be graded and classified in 
such a way that the consumer will not be 
deceived by their characteristics. The most 
obvious error is, of course, the wholly dis- 
honest practice of some manufacturers in 
designating slates with names that definitely 
misrepresent their qualities. Instances have 
occurred where a purchaser requesting and 
expecting an unfading slate has been sup- 
plied with fading slates simply because the 
producer could not supply the desired qual- 
ity, and did not wish to lose the sale. Such 


operators commonly meet with failure after 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) 


a brief and inglorious period of deception, 
but during the short span of their activities 
much harm has been done to the reputation 
of slate. 


Aside from such practices, which are 
universally condemned by the trade, it is be- 
lieved that a truer classification of the estab- 
lished grades would render slate more pop- 
ular. For example, the professional roofer 
knows the changing effects of “sea green” 
slate, but the purchaser commonly does not 
know that the original color alters to various 
shades. Such variability in color is by no 
means undesirable, for it gives many beauti- 
ful effects, and such slates are much in de- 
mand. If the inexperienced purchaser, how- 
ever, buys “sea green” slate with the object 
of obtaining a green roof, he will find that 
he has made a mistake. It would be better, 
therefore, to employ a more descriptive term 
for “sea green” such as ~wathering green 
variegated.” As the term “sea green’ is 
long-established, it might be bracketed after 
the new term until the latter had become 
well known. 

The term “variegated” when used alone 
also leads to confusion. It commonly relates 
to an unfading, but it may be applied to 
a fading slate. The experienced dealer knows 
that “variegated” is a mottled green and 
purple, but there is nothing in the term to 
convey this impression to the public. Would 
it not be better to have trade names that 
briefly and definitely describe the slates, and 
that give the purchaser reliable information 
as to whether the colors are fast or 
changing? 

Slates from some localities 
weaker than from others. Weakness in the 
material results in excessive waste from 
breakage in punching, and in the frequent 
appearance of broken slates in the finished 
roof. Some slate selling organizations now 
classify slates according to strength, and 
adjust prices in conformity with their rela- 
tive qualities. 

Aside from improvements in classification 
as suggested above, the Bureau of Mines has 
been led te believe that there are various 
other ways in which the slate producer could 
modify his operations so as to render slate 
more popular, and widen his market. In the 
first place he should endeavor to cater to the 
demands of the consuming trade in so far 
as such demands do not impair the quality 
of the product. One of these demands is 
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for a thickness sufficient to prevent excessive 
breakage. In certain regions slate splits with 
great freedom, giving thin uniform slabs. As 
slate is sold on the basis of surface area, it is 
obvious that a slate maker can obtain greater 
returns from a block split into thin slabs, 
than he can obtain from the same block split 
into thick ones. Also the weight per square 
is less, which involves lower charges for 
haulage. Consequently there is a tendency 
to make thin slates from free- “splitting rock. 
If slates fall below 3/16 inch in thickness 
they are likely to be so weakened that undue 
losses occur from breakage during punching 
and laying. While such breakage may in- 
volve the loss of considerable slate, there are 
even more serious aspects to the use of weak 
slates. The staging which supports the work- 
men while they place the upper courses of 
a roof must rest on the lower courses already 
finished, and its supports may break weak 
slates in these lower courses. Furthermore 
painters, window cleaners and other workers 
may at various times find occasion to stand 
on the roof, with resulting breakage of weak 
slates. Such breakages involve replacement 
of broken slates on the finished roof, which is 
somewhat difficult, and slates so placed are 
never as satisfactory as the original ones. 
The annoyance and expense involved in the 
use of weak slates has had a detrimental in- 
fluence on the use of slate, and it is believed 
that if slate producers would maintain a 
thickness a little greater than 3/16 inch 
rather than less, the advantage gained from 
the better service to the consumer would be 
ample to offset the slight saving in material 
or in the freight charges involved in making 
the thinner ones. Rejections of orders have 
resulted from deficiency in thickness of slates, 
and it is much better to keep right up to 
standard or even to excel it, for a satisfied 
customer brings repeated orders, and a sat- 
isfactory roof is the very best advertisement. 

In some instances slate roofs have not given 
satisfactory service, and it is important to 
point out the chief reasons for the failure 
of such roofs to fulfill the expectations of 
the purchaser. To secure a roof of high 
quality, part of the responsibility rests on the 
roofing contractor. The contractor’s duty is 
to lay the slate on the roof in accordance with 
the most approved practice. It is commonly 
stated that any carpenter can lay slate, and 
many roofs are laid by inexperienced work- 
men. Slate roofs give much better service 
when placed by men who specialize in such 


(Continued on page XIV) 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECTIVE? 
By F. A. WELLS, 
Vice-President and Treas., Wells Bros., Con- 
struction Co., Monadnock Block, Chicago 


What is the Best Form of Building Con- 
struction Contract? Is there a “best” form, 
taking into consideration the interests of all 
directly concerned? 


Certainly there are forms of contract which 
any reputable architect, engineer or owner 
ought not to ask a general contractor to 
sign. The Government of the United States, 
(unless it has altered its form recently), is 
the most notorious violator of equity in this 
matter. The Postoffice in the hospitable and 
beautiful city of New Orleans in which we 
meet was delayed 28 months by the Govern- 
ment in order to make changes to suit altered 
conditions necessary to operation. The delay 
cost the general contractor many thousands 
of dollars. The Supreme Court, acknowl- 


edging the equity of the claim, said in its 
decision, that it could do nothing, its hands 
being tied because the form of contract, while 
unfair and inequitable, had been signed by 
the contractor. 


What, then, is the Real Objective in a Con- 


struction Contract? 


1. Is it to get a building for an owner at 
less than cost? 


2.—Is it to hedge a contractor about with 
such conditions that all incentive is taken 
from him, but that of trying to avoid the un- 
fair conditions? 


3.—Is it to bind him by general and broad 
clauses to agree to do the impossible, and thus 
acknowledge before he started the work of 
construction that he need not be treated as 
a man but watched like a culprit? 


4.—Is it to give the tricky, unreasonable 
contractor a chance to twist every clause in 
its interpretation so that he may avoid respon- 
ee and increase profits? 

5.—Is it to give the responsible contractor 
an opportunity to make the largest possible 
profit rather than produce a building for the 
owner at the most reasonable price? or 

6.—Should the contract be of such equit- 
able form that it will call out all that is 
best in the contractor and his organization 
and produce that co-operation between own- 
er, architect, engineer and contractor, which 
can only result in a successful piece of con- 
struction as to economy in both time and 
money? 

T believe that a builder will demonstrate 
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the most skill, integrity and efficiency when 
the owner, architect and engineer will trust 
him and express their confidence in a fixed 
fee form of contract. 

I know this to be true in the case of our 
own company. We have operated exclusively 
on this basis for the past four years. We 
favor it so strongly that we take every oppor- 
tunity to talk about it. There is something 
solid about the idea. It is not to be exhausted 
in a few words—the reason is, perhaps, that 
it is a step in evolution in form and method— 

The Associated General Contractors should 
do more than merely watch the evolution of 
building contracts and the methods of build- 
ing contractors. They do not evolve them- 
selves. The Association can furnish the 
power to push energetically towards those 
forms which will draw out of the Building 
Fraternity the best there is in it. Many 
architects and engineers will unquestionably 
help to promote the more general use of the 
fixed fee building contract but that will not 
be enough. We, as an association, are striv- 
ing for higher ideals among our membership 
and fraternity. I know of no means whereby 
ideals can be uplifted so certainly as by hav- 
ing the owners trust us. When our Associa- 
tion stands clearly for the skill, integrity and 
responsibility of the building industry, our 
members will have the confidence of the pub- 
lic as never before. The ideal relationship of 
architect, engineer, owner and contractor will 
then be possible, founded upon mutual con- 
fidence and resulting in complete co-opera- 
tion to produce the best structure. 

Owners do not trust the contractor under a 
lump sum contract. They do not even trust 
him not to go “broke’—they exact a bond 
against that contingency. 

Architects have always been trusted, being 
employed on a professional service basis. The 
great majority of them merit that trust yet 
some among them have turned to a flat fee 
basis of remuneration in the belief that own- 
ers have greater confidence in their singleness 
of purpoose under that plan. The temptation 
under the percentage fee plan to make the 
building cost a maximum is a real factor in 
the minds of many owners when making their 
decision. How much trust would an owner 
put in an architect who named a sum at 
which he would design and produce a certain 
building, taking as profit all the difference 
between actual cost and the named figure? 

Architecture has been maintained as a pro- 
ression, due in no small measure to the basis 

(Continued on page XVI) 
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HE architect can be the 

great physician. His only 

medicines are sunshine and 
air, cheapest and most wonderful 
of remedies. Doctors cure human 
ills, but the architect can, in great 
measure, prevent them. 
The liberal use of window glass 
has made possible a degree of 
Sanitation approaching perfection. 
Of all rooms in the house, the 
bedroom should have the largest 
area of glazing in relation to 
floorage. There is a growing de- 
mand for sunshine by day and 
plenty of air by night. 
When drawing up specifications, 
to insure the utmost satisfaction, 
specify American Window Glass 
and not just glass. Mmerican 
Window Glass is double-inspected 
and on each box appear the grade 
markings which identify the 
quality. 
Bear in mind that our grading is 
higher, our B grade being the 
equal of other A grades and our A 
grade correspondingly superior. 
Clarity, surprising evenness and 
uniformity, and freedom from 
blisters are points about American 
Window Glass which make for 
strength and beauty. Let the sun- 
shine in. Specify American 


Window Glass 
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Review of Trade Literature 


TREATED TILES AND TIMBERS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 

A twenty-four page booklet devoted to the 
subject of proper treatment of lumber for in- 
dustrial buildings. Such subjects as Wood 
Preservation, Processes used in Timber Treat- 
ment, Preparation of Wood Block Floors and 
Pavements, etc., are covered in detail. The 
Century Wood Preserving Company, Century 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CONCRETE FLOORS AND SIDEWALKS 

A practical treatise explaining the mould- 
ing of concrete floor and sidewalk units, with 
plain and ornamental surfaces also the con- 
struction of plain and reinforced monolithic 
floors and sidewalks. Complete instructions 
are given for all classes of this work, with il- 
lustrations of the easily constructed moulds for 
diamond, hexagonal and octagonal floor tile. 
By A. A. Houghton. The Norman W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Co., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York. 75 cents. 


HOW TO BUILD A BETTER HOME 

A thirty-page illustrated booklet, Questions 
to be Settled Before Building, Contracts and 
Extras, Finance, The Roof, Good Plumbing 
That Stays Good, Good Hardware, The 
Heating Plant, Etc. An interesting publica- 
tion for the home designer or the person who 
intends building a permanent home. Copper 
and Brass Research Association, 25 Broad- 
way, New York. 


BOOK REVIEW 


“Architectural Drawing” by Wooster Bard 
Field, assistant professor of Engineering 
Drawing at Ohio State University, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, is a very practical and 
compact aid to the architectural draftsman. 
After describing briefly the methods of work 
and instruments used, it illustrates and des- 
cribes the regular procedure of drawings in 
an architect’s office, from the initial sketches 
to working plans and details. Plates on the 
classic orders, mouldings and lettering are in- 
cluded, and a suggested outline for study. 

This should prove a valuable book both for 
students and for junior draftsmen. 
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work. For example, most carpenters in plac- 
ing slates drive the nails “home,” just as 
they would in securing wooden shingles, 
with the result that when the sheeting dries 
and shrinks the slates are cracked. A skilled 
slate roofer does not drive the nail to its full 
depth, but allows the slate to hang loosely. 

Another common error is due to mistaken 
economy or, in some instances, even dis- 
honesty on the part of the roofer, for in 
order to save slates he may give a head-lap 
less than the regulation requirement of three 
inches. As a result the roof may leak, not 
through any fault of the material, but 
through improper workmanship. The law in 
some states renders it illegal to place slate 
with less than a three-inch head-lap. 

Occasionally the nail holes in slates are 
punched by the manufacturer before ship- 
ment. However, the practical roofer usually 
punches the slates at the place where they are 
to be used, and during the punching process 
he selects them into three grades, thin, 
medium, and thick. ‘The heaviest slates are 
then placed near the eaves, those of medium 
thickness midway, and the lightest at the 
ridge, which gives a very uniform roof. 


The art of laying slates involves many 
other important features, but the points re- 
ferred to above are sufficient to indicate that 
a grave responsibility rest on the roofing 


contractor. Upon him, to a great extent, the 
reputation of slate depends, and his efficient 
and honest service is reflected in the satis- 
faction of all those who may be sheltered by 
the roof of his construction. 

No practical roofing material has yet been 
found that can excel natural slate for perma- 
nence or satisfactory service. In judging the 
permanence of a roof, the age of the build- 
ing it covers is commonly regarded as being 
the age of the roof, but this may not be a 
true criterion. It is reported that in the 
Peach Bottom slate district in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland the same slates were used on 
seven successive buildings during a period 
of over 100 years, and in England slates have 
commonly been moved from one structure to 
another. American history covers so brief 
a period that it can properly record only the 
initial stages of the life of a slate roof, and 
on this account multitudes of people have lit- 
tle conception of the actual period of useful 
service a slate roof is capable of rendering. 
Consequently one must go to the old world 
to obtain records of real value. In England 
and Wales, and in France many buildings 


constructed in the 15th and 16th centuries 
were roofed with slate, and the roofs are 
still in excellent conditions. There is a 
record of a chapel in, Bedford-on-Avon in 
Wiltshire, England, roofed with slate . the 
eighth century, and after 1200 years of 
climatic exposure the roof is moss-covered, 
but in good condition. 


Every householder knows that a leaky roof 
not only is a source of continual annoyance, 
but that it seriously impairs the walls and 
ceiling, and probably the contents of the 
structure that it is designed to protect. In 
the first place, therefore, it is well to point 
out that properly manufactured slates laid 
according to established practice on uniform 
and strong supports of moderately steep pitch 
will provide a roof that will not leak. Fur- 
thermore, as pointed out in earlier para- 
graphs, a roof so constructed will main- 
tain its quality for very many years without 
any repairs or treatment other than the occa- 
sional replacement of a broken slate. A more 
general recognition of the inherent qualities 
of slate would no doubt lead to its wider 
use, for, while the first cost is greater than 
that of many types of roofing, low main- 
tenance and replacement costs render it an 
inexpensive roofing material when long serv- 
ice is considered. 

With so many available convincing rec- 
ords of the durability of slate roofs, it is 
somewhat surprising that so many permanent 
homes and other structures employ less en- 
during roofing materials. This is no doubt 
due in part to the lower cost of the more 
temporary types, and in part to the aggres- 
sive advertising of competitors. 

The modern tendency toward speculative 
building has a similar influence, for structures 
built to sell are commonly covered with the 
cheaper and less durable types of roofing. A 
wider knowledge of the excellence of slate 
on the part of the purchasing public, and a 
growing demand for roofs of standard qual- 
ity would tend to discourage the use of roof- 
ing that from time to time must be repaired 
or even completely renewed. 

The Bureau of Mines makes no claim that 
slate is the only permanent roofing mate- 
rial. There are various other types of min- 
eral roofing that are enduring and _ satis- 
factory, but the Bureau has not yet been able 
to undertake a special study of them. 

Efficient and painstaking workmanship is 
one of the surest roads to success in any slate 
manufacturing enterprise. The sacrifice of 

(Concluded on page XVII) 








The Jones Bros. Asbestos Supply Company, Inc., have 
yeen appointed Distributors for The Philip Carey Com- 
vany of ( ncinnati, Ohio, for California and Nevada. 


Asbestos Roofing and Magnesia Products 


Attention to Architects, Contractors and Builders 


DURABLA ROD & VALVE STERN PACKING 


A complete stock of all Asbestos and Magnesia products 


JONES BROS. ASBESTOS SUPPLY CO., INC. 


512 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ed. F. Jones, Pres. 
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OUR PRODUCTS CONSIST OF 
PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS 
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WESTERN ASBESTOS 
MAGNESIA CO. 


CONSULATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Asbestos and Composition Roofings, National AanA (Asbestos ana 
Asphant) Slate Surface, Individual Shingles, Strip Shingles and 
Roll Mastic and Magnesite Floorings. 
Magnesia and Asbestos Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
Cold Storage Insulation 
“‘Linofelt’’, the ideal sound deadener 


Wall Board 


SECTIONAL EXPANSION JOINTS 


to fit allrequirements for all types of paving, bridge work, etc. 


21-29 SOUTH PARK 
Bet, 2nd and 3rd Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Telephone Doublas 3860 


Note: We employ a force of 
skilled workmen and contract for : 
the application of our coverings, Also Acoustic Insulator, 
roofiings, cold storage insulations, Sound Deadener and Plaster 
waterproofings and mastic floorings Base. 
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SHAPES MANUFACTURED 
Bolt Rods, Rivet Rods, Wire Rods, Bands, Flats, 


Billets for Forging, Plain Squares, Plain Rounds 


Square and Round Corrugated Bars for Reinforcing 
Angles---Equal and Unequal Legs 


Stock Lists will be Furnished Upon Request 


Pacific Coast Steel Company 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL PRODUCTS 
General Offices, Rialto Building, San Francisco 
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(Concluded from page 56) 

of charge for services rendered. Construc- 
tion work, pn the other hand, has been com- 
mercialized. Its doors have been opened so 
wide that the capable and responsible con- 
tractor has been put in competition with the 
careless, incapable and sometimes dishonest 
one, and the responsible bidder is often of- 
fered the contract at the irresponsible one’s 
price. 

Under the fixed fee contract method of 
engaging the Builder all this is avoided, and 
the reputation, experience and responsibility 
of the Builder will receive its just recog- 
nition. 

By the latter method, building construction 
becomes a profession; but not where the 
spirit of trust is lacking, not where the owner, 
his architect and engineer are constantly 
watching that the contractor does not gouge 
him by inferior work or by an unconscionable 
price for extras and changes; not where the 
interests of owner and contractor are diamet- 
rically opposed so that a decision in favor of 


one must of necessity be unfavorable to the 


other. Rather does it become a profession 
when owner and architect seek a responsible 


builder of known integrity and entrust the 
work to him, satisfied that the builder will 
exercise all the skill and integrity of his 
organization to make a creditable building, 
on time and at the least possible cost com- 
mensurate with quality. 


Shall we not accept the suggestion of some 
leading architects who have gone from per- 
centage fee to fixed fee for the Architect’s 
services in order to win more owner confi- 
dence? Will not the owner and all who serve 
him be benefited by changing from the lump 
sum of contract for construction to the fixed 
fee basis of remuneration for the builder’s 
services? In our opinion the building in- 
dustry will make its greatest advance when 
we seek the confidence of owner, architect 
and engineer and then justify that confidence. 

This, then, is why I plead for the fixed 
form of contract. I believe it accomplishes 
the two most important objectives; 

First: It will attract to the Construction 
Industry men of integrity, capability and re- 
sponsibility. When this has been fully ac- 


complished, the second objective will be real- 
ized, 


Second: It will produce for owner, archi- 
tect and engineer the best possible building 
for the least possible cost in the shortest per- 
iod of time commensurate with quality all 
made possible because the Builder shares 


their interests under the fixed fee form of 
contract. 


The objective of the Associated General 
Contractors must be to place general con- 
tracting as a whole on the highest possible 
plane of responsibility. We must not be the 
three-ball depository of the gains of the “art- 
ful dodger”, but the national banks of integ- 
rity and ability to which owners can come 


with confidence when they need to draw upon 
our services. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST, 24, 1912, 

Of The Building Review, published monthly at 
cisco, Calif., for April lst, 1922. 

State of California, County of San Francisco—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
County aforesaid, personally appeared H. R. Braden, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of The Building Review, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 


San Fran- 


the State and 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Building Review Company, 50 Main Street, 
San Francisco. 

Editor, Harris Allen, 50 Main Street, San Francisco. 

Industrial Editor, 
Francisco. 

Business Manager, H. R. Braden, 50 Main Street, 
cisco. 


Heward Hoyt, 50 Main Street, San 


San Fran- 


2. ‘That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Harris Allen, Central Bank Bldg, Oakland. 

A. Hoffman, 245 Mission Street, San 

J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

H. R, Braden, 50 Main Street, San Francisco. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
security holders owning or holding 1 per 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
(if there are none, so state.) 

None. 


Francisco. 


and other 
cent or more of 
other securities are: 


4. That the paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity othe: than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 


the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him, 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

H. R. BRADEN, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this llth day of October, 
1922. 


D. B. RICHARDS, 
(SEAT) 


(My commission expires May 26, 1925.) 
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(Concluded from page 52) 
hem Steel Corporation making additions at 
shipyards in Los Angeles amount to many 
thousands of dollars. During the past months 
of 1922 there have been five months with a 
total of more than $10,000,000 invested in 


new homes, factories, business blocks and 
studios. The month of September records 
$10,267,894. 


(Concluded from page 52) 
tinue, thereby setting a new mark in this line 
of endeavor. 


Shipping circles of the port of San Fran- 
cisco also reflect the same rush characterizing 
other commercial pursuits. Figures of the 
marine department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce show 507 vessels of all descriptions ‘“‘ar- 
rived” during the month of August, a gain of 
43 per cent over August, 1921. 

The 507 vessels brought rich cargoes from 
the Orient, from Central and South America, 
from Mexico, from many European ports, 
from Atlantic and Pacific ports—represent- 
ing a monetary value of many millions of 
dollars. 

With regular trade circles keeping step with 
construction in briskness, hundreds of cap- 
tains of industry have found time to lend sup- 
port to another building program. This build- 


ing program has for its slogan, ““Make San 
Francisco Supreme”. Its purpose is to ex- 
pand the Chamber of Commerce, adding 2000 
new members who will take their place in 


the ranks of enthusiastic San Franciscans for 
the upbuilding of the city. 


(Concluded from page XIV) 

quality for volume of output may give larger 
returns for a limited period, but excellence in 
the produce is a fundamental requirement of 
a permanent business. Throughout the slate 
regions of the United States the selling 
agencies are constantly receiving orders with 
the proviso attached that they must be filled 
only by certain reliable companies who have 
given dependable service in the past. Care- 
ful workmanship and true classification of 
products by the manufacturer, together with 
honest and efficient service on the part of 
the roofer, would go far toward establishing 
slate in its rightful place as an attractive and 
permanent weatherproof material adapted for 
universal use. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


sec INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA 


Incorporated 


115 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Phone Sutter 4196 


DEEP GROOVE AND SELF-ALIGNING BEARINGS 
HANGER EQUIPMENT 
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Van Arsdale-Harris 


Lumber Company 
Large Stock of Dry Clear 
Douglas Fir White Cedar 
Humboldt Redwood 
White Pine 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Sugar Pine Spruce 


Telephone Kearny 2076 


FIFTH AND BRANNAN STREETS 
San Francisco 


DANIEL GALLAGHER TEAMING 
MERCANTILE AND REALTY CO. 


Teaming and General Contracting 


CEMENT 


MOULDING SAND 
CORE SAND 
FIRE SAND 
FOUNDRY CLAY 
GANNISTER 


PIG IRON 

FIRE BRICK 

FIRE CLAY 

COKE AND COAL 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
GRAVEL 


172-174 Beale Street 


Phone Kearny 407 San Francisco, Calif. 
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NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 


A flat oil paint made in soft Kalsomine Tints, 
that is washable; a practical article for 
walls, ceilings, etc., that is most 
economical and durable. 


Agency for 


Tamm & Nolan Varnish Works High 
Grade Varnishes and Finis hes 


Pacific Coast for the climate « 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 


A questionnaire has been sent to firms in 
Alameda County, and we print a copy with 
answers as given by a local architect. 


The Educational Committee of Organized 
Labor, Alameda County Branch, would re- 
spectfully ask the individual or firm receiv- 
ing this communication to answer the ques- 
tions below and mail the reply to Wm. A. 
Spooner, 1030 Franklin street, Oakland, Cal. 


These inquiries are made in good faith by 
this committee, who represent many thousands 
of our residents whose purchasing power is a 
tremendous asset in the community. 

We would request that you give us an early 
reply—first giving the enclosed pamphlet a 
careful reading—in order that your answers 
may be classified at an early date. 


Are you a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce? 


Yes. 


Do you believe in the right of labor to 
organize for its protection and betterment? 
Yes. 


If you have been a contributor to the C. of 
C. in its recent drive for a permanent mainte- 
nance fund, do you think this fund should be 
used to fight organized labor? 


Only if organized labor acts in opposition 
to public welfare. 


If this fund is being used to fight organized 
labor, will-you continue donating to it? 


Yes, under the above conditions. 


Do you believe that well paid labor is 
more beneficial than cheap labor with a 
limited purchasing power? 

Yes. 


Do you believe that dealers in any merchan- 
dise or commodities should be permitted to 
refuse to sell to any responsible buyer? 


As much as any man is permitted to refuse 
to sell his labor to any responsible buyer. 


Are you in favor of giving our resident 
workers employment in preference to the non- 
resident worker brought to this community to 
break down the wage scales and working con- 
ditions of the permanent resident workers? 


Yes, excepting only in case of necessity. 


Braden Printing Co. 


50 Main St., San Francisco 


AMENDMENT AFFECTING STEEL JOIST FLOOR 
AND ROOF CONSTRUCTION PASSED TO PRINT 


BILL NO. 6125. Ordinance No. (New Series). 
AMENDING ORDINANCE NO. 1008 (New Series), 
KNOWN AS THE BUILDING LAW OF THE CITY 
AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO. APPROVED 
DECEMBER 22, 1909, BY ADDING A NEW SEC- 
TION THERETO, TO BE NUMBERED SECTION 
120A, RELATING TO STEEL JOIST FLOOR AND 
ROOF CONSTRUCTION IN CLASS “B” AND “C” 
BUILDINGS. 


BE it ordained by the People of the City and County 
of San Francisco as follows: 

Section 1. Ordinance No. 1008 (New Series), known as 
the “Building Law”, is hereby amended by adding a new 
section thereto, and numbered Section 120A and to read 
as follows: 

Section 120A. STEEL JOIST FLOOR AND ROOF 
CONSTRUCTION IN CLASS “B” AND “C” BUILD- 
INGS. FORMED STEEL JOIST FLOOR AND ROOF 
CONSTRUCTION shall be permitted anywhere in the city 
for dwellings, office buildings, apartment houses, tenement 
houses, hotels, hospitals requiring not more than forty 
(40) pounds live load per square foot of superficial sur- 
face, when supported on a steel frame complying with the 
requirements of Sections 48, 49 and 50 of the “Building 
law of the City and County of San Francisco,” and fire- 
proofed according to the provisions of Sections 104 and 
105 of the building law. 

Steel frame tie beams used in this construction shall 
have a depth at least one-twenty-fourth (1/24) of their 
span, and shall be no lighter than 6”-1-12-% section. They 
shall be riveted to the columns with at least four (4) %4 
inch rivets. 

Metal joists shall meet the requirements specified for 
unit stresses in Section 48 of the building law and their 
maximum spacing shall not exceed twenty-four (24) 
inches center to center. Tension bridging shall be spaced 
at not more than six (6) foot intervals measured along 
the joists. 

Ribbed metal lath shall be secured to the tops of the 
joists. This lath shall be no lighter than twenty-four (24) 
gauge and shall have the minimum sectional areas speci- 
fied in Section 113-B of the building law for slab reinforce- 
ment. This lath shall constitute the reinforcing for the 
concrete slab. 

The lath shall be covered with a concrete slab at least 
two (2) inches thick for all roofs, and for the floors of 
dwellings, apartment houses, tenements and hotels. Floor 
slabs of office buildings, hospitals and other buildings shall 
have two and one-half (2%) inches minimum thickness. 

The under surface of the joists shall be fireproofed with 
a layer of twenty-four (24) gauge metal lath, plastered 
with a seven-eighths (7%) inch thickness of cement plaster 
and this fireproofing shall be securely fastened to or sus- 
pended from the joists. 

Formed steel joist floor construction shall be limited to 
eight stories above the sidewalk. 

This construction may also be built upon Class “C” 
frames as specified in Part IX of the building law. 

Section 2. This ordinance shall take effect immediately. 


PASSED FOR PRINTING—Board of Supervisors, San 
Francisco, September 25, 1922. 

Ayes: Supervisors Colman, Deasy, Hynes, McGregor, 
McSheehy, Morgan, Mulvihill, Powers, Robb, Rossi, Scott, 
Shannon, Wetmore. 


Absent: Supervisors Bath, Hayden, McLeran, Schmitz, 
Welch. 
J. S. DUNNIGAN, Clerk. 
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